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(Concluded from page 60.) 


Tue history of creation, as given in Scripture, must by no means be 
taken in a literal sense. It imparts to us only the great ideas, by which 
the creation is conceivable to our faculties. We learn that universal 
existence became gradually more special, and in this manner the whole 
progress of creation is rendered intelligible. 

First there was chaos, then light, then expansion, etc. We are told 
how, in process of time, the creation regularly developed itself; that 
therefore God had thus set it forth from the beginning on certain fixed 
laws, from which, after different revolutions, a settled order, a cycle of 
life, proceeded. By the “ world ” Mosaism understands the aggregate 
of all specialties existing by reason of the laws of nature established by 
God. At the head of these specialties, as the most perfect specialty, 
stands man. The perfection of specialty in him consists in this: that 
he is on one hand alone, in connection with the material Universality, 
consisting of the aggregate of all specialties—the world; while, on the 
other, he returns to the absolute Universality—to God. 

Mosaism ascribes to man a dual nature, formed of body and soul ; but 
this duality is again a higher unity, as we shall have occasion to show 
hereafter. With reference to the creation of the lower animals, the 
scriptural phrase is, “ God created it,” but in the creation of man a 
two-fold act is announced: He formed him out of the dust of the earth. 


as a specialty of the material world, and breathed into his nostrils the 
Vou. I1.—7 
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breath of life; gave him His “Spirit,” as it is said previously to the 
flood : “‘ My Spirit in men shall not always succumb.” By this Spirit 
man is related to the absolute Universality—to God: “ Created in His 
image.” It follows, from the nature of Mosaism, that the image of the 
Deity in man can relate to.the Spirit alone, as the repeated assertion 
that God is ‘God of the spirits of all flesh” clearly demonstrates. 
This is the most important of all the teachings of Mosaism in refer- 
ence to man, and the basis on which the whole fabric is erected, and by 
- which its symmetry becomes most manifest: God’s likeness to dualistic 
man, on the side of the Spirit. As the chief feature of this Divine 
likeness, Mosaism points to freedom and free agency. Man shall have 
dominion over all creatures around him: he assigns to them their 
names; Adam can eat of the forbidden fruit, but he can also abstain ; 
Cain can act righteously, but also wickedly. Again, when the entire 
law was promulgated, the words ran, “ Behold! I have put before thee 
Life and Death ; choose Life.” There is nowhere in Mosaism a trace 
of the invincible Necessity of the Sabeans, who believed the destiny of 
man to be influenced by the stars, nor of the inscrutable Destiny of the 
Persians, nor of the irrevocable Fate of the Greeks and Romans, to 
which even Jupiter and all the gods were subject. Mosaism declares 
man to be free and self-determining, for he bears the image of God. 
But if the nature of man is dual, connected on one hand with the 
material world, and on the other with God; if his spirit is created in 
the likeness of God, and therefore free and self-determining—then it 
follows that the aim and purport of his life must be to strive after a 
still greater resemblance to God; to promote the egress of the spirit 
from the bodily specialty, and make it approximate to the universal ; 
to control the egotism of his physical nature; not like the Indian, to 
destroy it and place in its stead the egotism of a passive intellectual 
life ;—to command and to regulate it, and to resolve it into the 
universal by the practice of love and justice. ‘ Be thou holy as the 
Lord thy God is holy.” “Thou shalt be perfect with the Lord thy 
God.” But this very freedom of man, this self-determining power, 
makes evil possible as well as good. He can give himself up to the 
egotism of his material nature; he can wantonly combat those 
influences which tend to stem the tide of his desires, and give free 
course to sensual passions, to anger, or to avarice. In a word, he can 
commit sin. Two kinds of sin are represented in Scripture, one 
showing the sensual nature of man in itself, and the other, the obstacle 
which society places to the indulgence of individual desires. In the 
one instance, man deviates from the destination divinely assigned to 
him ; in the other he violates the right of his fellow-creature. These 
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two phases of transgression are illustrated in the history of Paradise 
and the fratricide of Cain. In both instances, in the violation of God’s 
command and of the right of his brother, man commits sin. The: 
object of these narratives is to proclaim, not the origin of hereditary 
sin, in which the nullification of man’s freedom and self-determining 
power would be involved, but the inherent possibility of sin in man. 
This possibility of sin is a consequence of man’s dual nature, and of his 
freedom. Thus the question, “ How can sin exist in God’s perfect: 
world?” is answered in Mosaism by anticipation. Sin is not a 
universal, an absolute existence, but a condition of the individual in 
relation to himself, of which the effect is limited to that individual, and 
extends not to the universal. Indeed, sin, as an attestation of the 
freedom and self-determining faculty of man, is considered, from a 
general point of view, good. For the Persian, sin is a furtherance of 
the power of darkness, of the god of evil—Ahriman, and therefore of 
general import. In Mosaism, sin is merely a circumstance pertaining 
to the individual sinner, and entirely without general bearing. Sin is: 
not the nature of man, but a possibility in the nature of man, Mosaism 
recognizes man as the unity of body and spirit; by the former, linked 
to the egotism of material nature; in the latter, godlike, free, and self- 
determining, consequently having the destination of nearer approxima- 
tion to God, but also the possibility of sin. 

Such are the teachings of Mosaism respecting God, the world, and 
man. What is the relation which God holds to the world and to: 
man ? 

The relation of God to the visible world He created, and to which 
He assigned tixed laws and order, by means of which it endures, is not. 
identical with the relation He holds to man, made in his image, having 
the destination granted him of ever nearer approach to his Maker, yet 
possessing, by reason of his free will, the power of pursuing a contrary’ 
course. 

For the better definition of our meaning we will make use of the 
terms direct and indirect. The Creator is in indirect relation with the 
world—it exists by reason of the immutable laws He established ; but 
with the human soul, formed after His own likeness, He is in direct 
relation: for here there must be assumed on the part of the human 
mind a free development, and on the part of God a continual operation. 
That such a direct relation of God to man must exist, is self-evident 
from the constitution of the human mind, and the thence deducible 
destination of man. God made him in His own image, thus in direct 
connection with Himself. But wherein consists this direct relation 
of God to man? 1st. Zn the continual providential guidance of the 
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destiny of mankind. God having created man with the capability of 
realizing a certain ultimate destination, His design would fail were this 
destination not attained, and this seems to be illustrated in the reeord 
we have of the generation living at the time of the Deluge. If there- 


fore the design of the Creator is to be carried into effect, He must, lead. 


man, Whose freedom of action renders a contrary result possible, in the 
way of its accomplishment. “ This principle is declared in every page 
of the Mosaic writings. The guidance of individual men, the divine 
hand in their destiny, is everywhere averred in solemn, striking words. 
Here also repeated indications are found of the divine conduct of all 
the people of the earth towards religious and social perfection, an idea 
of which the final enunciation was conveyed by the prophets. In the 
pre-mosaic history, however, Mosaism makes significant allusions to this 
providential guidance, in the narrative of the Tower of Babel and in 
the biography of Joseph. How this guidance of man’s destiny accords 
with his freedom and free agency as arbiter of his own fate, is a question 
auswered by anticipation in Mosaism. God ordains the outward 
conditions which are to form his sphere of action ; his birth, family, and 
possessions are of His appointment ; within that sphere man’s course 
is left free; by reason of the fore-knowledge of all human actions, 
which is an unfailing attribute of the Omniscient, events are so directed 
that they reach their appointed end. By means of their free agency 
the brethren of Joseph sold him into slavery ; but God so ordered all 
things that this act resulted in the salvation, by Joseph’s instrumentality, 
of an entire nation from famine, and in the translation of Jacob’s family 
into the land of Egypt. 

The second condition of the direct relation of God to man is “ that 
God is the Judge of the actions of men.” Having given him a destina- 
tion, He must provide that on the furtherance of this, His work, as on 
every interruption of the same, the due respective consequences shall 
follow. Mosaism teaches this in the most emphatic language; and 
here again we must revert to the view of sin given in Mosaism. Sin 
is a. quality that relates to the individual himself, and is without any 
essential existence in the universe or created world. This condition 
therefore can be changed or altogether removed. The sinner can re- 
turn to virtue; and like alternations must be possible in ‘respect of the 
effects of sin. The punishment must take place, but the sinner must be 
forgiven when he returns to virtue. God is Judge, and cannot permit 
sin to be unpunished ; but he is also merciful, and will forgive the guilt 
of the penitent. This apparent contradiction is in Mosaism prominently 
asserted and beautifully solved. It proclaims, in repeated instances, that 
“the Everlasting is a merciful and gracions God, long-suffering, and of 
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infinite goodness and truth, who forgiveth iniquity, transgression, and sin, 
yet will not suffer the guilty to go unpunished, and remembereth the sins 
of the fathers on the children and children’s children.” Itis well known 
that a sentiment of pseudo-charity and exaggerated love has often 
made this last expression—“ Visiting the sins, etc....showing mercy 
unto thousands of them that love him and keep his commandments,” 
—the object of attack, without its being remembered that these words, 
superficially considered, present too apparent a contradiction not to 
indicate that the real meaning is to be sought somewhat deeper. If 
we consider real life (and this, it will be admitted, is the highest test 
of the truth of a doctrine), do we not at once perceive numberless cases 
where the descendants suffer from the material consequences of the 
crimes of their progenitors? The parents living in excess beget a 
race that brings into the world the seeds of debility and death. ‘The 
dishonor of the father presses down the fortunes of the son—the 
spendthrift makes his heir a beggar—Louis XVI, a kind and-good 
man, is guillotined for the sins of his predecessors. Thus we see that 
reality confirms the truth of the emphatic assertion of Mosaism. It will 
be stated. in reply, that this process of retribution is but natural and 
just ; the material consequences follow directly upon the sin, and God, 
in His conduct of man’s destiny, permits these consequences to be visible. 
Yes, this is the solution. As Judge, God suffers the natural conse- 
quences to follow upon sin, and thus leaves it not uncondemned. But 
sin is not only a material act, it is also a condition of the soul in rela» 
tion toGod. It has interrupted and checked the soul of man in its 
approach to its Maker; it is God’s mercy that calls the penitent, that 
forgives transgression, removes the obstacles in his path, and brings the 
sinner’s soul back to Himself. Such is the doctrine of Mosaism; it 
declares that God, as Judge, leaves nothing unpunished, and permits 
sin to have its natural result; but that in His mercy He forgives guilt 
and recalls sinners to Himself. This direct relation of God to man 
finds in Mosaism its truest and most unequivocal expression. 
3dly. ‘God hath revealed Himself.” Revelation is assumed jase 
out the whole of the Mosaic writings, At first it is introduced by the 
inspired penman with a simple aftirmative ‘nm vox, “God spake”; 
afterwards historically, as he himself is tanght. Throughout the whole 
period of his mission he is ever conscious of being the recipient of the 
revelation, for not alone does Moses remind the people that “from 
heaven He hath let thee hear His voice in order to teach thee,” but in 
Num. xii. he fully explains the different kinds of divine revelation, 
and in other passages he enumerates the conditions of true revelation, 
and the signs by which it may be known to be divine—famely, that it 
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contain nothing which shall contradict the previously-revealed concep- 
tion of the Divine Being; as, for instance, the representations of the Deity 
in any form, or the doctrine of more gods than one. That according 
to the spirit of Mosaism, our notion of revelation be neither feeble nor 
false, is provided for from the very commencement. Mosaism unques- 
tionably comprehends under this head: 1st, the declaration of general 
fixed principles to the people; and 2dly, the direct agency and 
inspiration of God finding utterance in the representations and 
convictions of certain chosen men. The essential quality, however, is, 
that divine revelation in Mosaism is neither an accidental circumstance 
nor an adopted costume, a garment laid aside at will, without the 
essence clothed being thereby affected. Men are too much accustomed 
to look on revelation in Mosaism as the modus rerum narrandarum 
only, as the style of the report having no relation to its purport and 
its truth. But this is not the case. Revelation is an integral part, 
the corner-stone of Mosaism. God having given to man a spirit after 
His own likeness, with the destination of continual approximation to 
his Maker—having made man free and self-determining, and as a 
necessary consequence of that freedom, exposed to the possibility of 
pursuing a course opposite to his true destination, a further necessary 
consequence was, that God should make known Truth to His creatures, 
as without it they would wander in constant error, fall short of the aim 
of their being, and at length come to misery and despair, as the history 
of an antiquity devoid of revelation has shown. 

It was necessary that mankind should pass through their various and 
peculiar phases of development, attain whatever their nature was quali- 
fied to accomplish, and in order generally to fit them for the acceptance 
of the truth, that their development should be wholl¥ unfettered. For 
this reason, divine revelation did not go forth at once to the whole 
world, but was entrusted to a small people, chosen and reared for this 
purpose. Mosaism then considers revelation as the perfect direct 
relation of God to Man. God were but partly in direct relation, if He 
~ only conducted the destinies of nen, judged their actions and forgave 
their sins ; for here, as with the government of other creatures, merely 
fixed laws, though of a higher order, would obtain. God having, 
however, created the spirit of man after His own image, thereby placed 
man in direct relation to Himself, and must in as direct a manner 
unfold the truth to his view. By means of, and in revelation, God is 
in direct relation to man; therefore revelation is not a modus only, but 
an integral part of that doctrine, whose very essence is the direct 
relation of God to man. That God conducts the destinies of men and 
judges their actions, is only proved and shown in His having also 
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directly revealed to them the truth. But for revelation, the divine — 
government of human affairs could be but supposed and assumed. 

And now, at the conclusion, we must revert to the beginning. We 
have seen that Mosaism went forth from God to the world, and to 
men. How did it effect this?: Because the God of Mosaism is a 
revealed God. The knowledge of God is not acquired by means of 
speculation, for then it must have first arisen in man, proceeded from 
him to the world, and thence have reached to God, to be finally lost in 
the phases of the religions and philosophemes of paganism. Mosaism 
knows God, and by means of this realized God, it receives its knowl- 
edge of the world and of men. Mosaism knows God, because God has 
made Himself known to Mosaism. Mosaism demands that the Divine 
Being be comprehended, not discovered, by the intellect; therefore do 
we repeatedly meet the injunction to “know God.” Human intelli- 
gence did not first find Him, but received Him by means of revelation. 
The whole truth of Mosaism thus demands a divine revelation, which 
revelation is explained previously by the declaration of the creation of 
man in the image of God. In demanding that fact, revelation declares 
its possibility. 

Were I here to give not only a history, but arguments in proof of 
Judaism, I should have to answer a number of objections to which the 
so-called rational view of the subject would at this point give rise. 
But I have to adhere strictly to history, by which, perhaps, in its 
course, these unsolved remaining questions will be best answered. In 
this place I desired only to prove by means of Mosaism itself, the 
absolute necessity of Revelation to Mosaism. 

We have therefore clearly defined the doctrine of God as declared 
in Mosaism, in contradistinction to the dualistic systems of antiquity. 
Mosaism pr claimed : — 

1. God is absolute Being. 

2. The world is His creation, in which the universal by degrees 
becomes special. 

8. God is superior to and beyond the world, one and alone incor- 
poreal, holy, eternal, omnipresent, and omnipotent. 

4, Man is the vinitty of body and spirit; his spirit created in the 
image of God, with the destination of ever nearer approximation to 
God, free and self-determining, with the possibility of sin. 

5. God is in direct relation to man, in that He conducts him towards 
perfection, is Judge of his actions, the consequence of which He permits 
to appear; but cancels the guilt of the penitent, and has revealed to 
him-the truth. 

This is “ the religious idea,” as Mosaism introduced it into the weet ; 
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which, notwithstanding continued antagonism, has ever since been 
extending its dominion over mankind. The unity of God; the unity 
of the world; the unity of man: the indirect relation of God to the 
world by virtue of nature’s laws; His direct relation to man, by 
providence, judgment, and revelation. 
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BY M. KRAUSKOPF. 
I, 


THE LECTURE OF MATTER TO INTELLECT. 


A LEcruRE is a lesson, either by an unconscious or conscious effect 
of an unconscious cause in the material realm, or by an unconscious or 
conscious effect of a conscious cause in the intellectual realm of Nature, 
conveyed to the intelligence of man through his perceptive material 
senses and impressed on his reasoning and intuitive faculties. Lessons 
of the former, in their details or entirety, are lectures of matter. They 
are lectures of unintelligent action, of the impassiveness of force, 
speaking to conscious life. Lessons of the latter are lectures of intel- 
lect to intellect. 

Matter is a mute, passive lecturer. In its constant and various 
spheres of action it can issue sounds reverberating through space in 
crashing tones of thunder, or falling on the ear gently with the soft 
lullaby of evening zephyrs. It can send forth lightning forking the 
horizon with its momentary flashes and flames of liquid tire, destroying 
all in the path of its burning torrent, or it can illumine night with 
northern lights, with the strange, lustrous rambler of space—the comet, 
with the mellow light of earth’s satellite, and with the gentle brilliancy 
of the starry orbs. It can paint the horizon with celestial blue, or with 
the blackness of the thick darkness of Egypt, with the gray mantle of 
lowering clouds, or with the colors of the rainbow-arch, with glows of 
new-born or dying day. It speaks in the calm and in the tempest of 
the ocean, in the mountain cataract, in the dancing rivulet, in the roar- 
ing falls, and in the mighty water-beds, holding torrents of water and 
rushing through earth like veins filled with life-giving blood. rushing 
through the body of man. It chants in garden and forest, in field 
and meadow, in flower and grass-blade, in tree and thorny bush, on 
mountain and in valley, in air and bowels of earth, in burning volcano 
and frozen iceberg, in gigantic rock and minute sand-grain. It blazes 
in‘the sun—centre of worlds, and in orbs and worlds circling: around 
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him in orbits ordained by the law of God. It speaks as far as eye of 
mortal can reach, his ear can listen to, his hands can touch, his. feet 
tread upon, his senses feel, his intellect grasp, unfold, and use. Yet 
is matter a mute, passive lecturer. 

It has no power of volition within itself. It is chained in all its de- 
tails and entirety within its allotted spheres of action by the coercive 
power of the law of nature, directing without cessation, and with an 
unflinching will, all its forces for producing effects. Matter is a passive, 
because unconscious, force in the laboratory of nature. It has force, 
but not intelligence. Only intelligence can comprehend and extract 
lectures from matter. Matter furnishes the lecture, but intellect is its 
lecturer. While, therefore, matter without an intellect to perceive it 
would be equivalent to non-existing, it being itself unconscious of ex- 
istence, neither could intellect, while manifesting itself through the 
mechanism of the material body of man, be conscious of its own exist- 
ence without the means of matter. All impressions on our perceptive 
organs, and through them on our intellect, are from and through mat- . 
ter. Be this intellect or soul, with all the faculties and elements which, 
combined, form its individuality, the product of matter, or independ- 
ent of it, it is evident that its powers can be exercised only through 
our material senses, be the object and subject of that exercise matter, 
another intellect, or itself. Matter is, therefore, a necessity to intellect. 
It is an indispensable lecturer, and furnishes its lecture gratuitously to 
those who have the faculties and the will to be its lecturers; otherwise 
it is dumb and mute, seemingly without plan and purpose. 

And what a vast, never-ceasing lecture matter furnishes to. intellect! 

Its introductory leeture is, that through it intellect obtains a con- 
sciousness of itself; it knows, by beholding matter, that it exists, and 
that it has abilities to be its lecturer. 

The second and one of the most important of its lectures is, that 
intellect,.in endeavoring to obtain a definite, demonstrable knowledge of 
the object of its existence, and in so doing traces the links in the chain 
of cause and effect back to its chaotic state, is compelled, even if it 
succeeds to penetrate to that state of primitiveness, to return to itself, 
and to look forward to the as yet unattained futureas that object. For, 
having penetrated to primitiveness of creation, the intellect beholds 
matter, even in chaotic state, to be still matter—an effect, with force for 
other effects, but it cannot see the creative power creating it; could it 
behold it, the object of its search would be reached. The intellect, find- 
ing itself unable to discover from the earliest stages of matter the desired 
knowledge, is compelled to. return to itself. And coming back, it 
observes how Nature organized all the forces of matter to be a chain of 
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causes and effects, each effect, the moment it is produced, to be con- 
stituted a cause for higher effects, until intellect finds itself on the 
summit of the chain of material creation looking forward to the great 
Unknown Hereafter. 

And intellect, reading the letture of matter, speaks within itself: 
“T have beheld this wonder slightly lifting its veil of mystery. I have 
seen that nature, or whatever the acrion of that wit. be named, gathers 
with the utmost precision and economy the most minute product of the 
most minute cause, to constitute it a cause for other products. Shall it 
permit me, who, in my minute individuality, am equal, aye, superior 
to all the aggregate unconscious forces of matter, and to all unintelli- 
gent animals to end in nothing, in waste, in dissolution? It is true 
that I have seen fellow-beings, with body of matter and containing in- 
tellect like mine, die. It is true that their bodies dissolved into other 
elements of matter, and their intellect I did not behold. But shall I 
therefore say that the intellect and its former effects have ceased to 
- exist because I cannot measure or weigh them? Can an animal deny 
higher states of existence because it cannot comprehend them? Can 
the child deny the higher conditions and scope of its destiny because 
it cannot perceive how there can be any? We who have matured and 
recognize them, see how foolish would be such denial. 

If intellect, still doubting, says: “ Yes, this may be so, but where are 
my effects? I can behold effects of my intellect act on others, but are 
they not wasted when those others die? If my thoughts and feelings 
are effects to form separate elements, what are they? Where do they 
go to? What is their form, color? How are they accumulated? 
Where are they gathered? How and where are they shaped ? ” 

Intellect, reading the lecture of matter, then speaks within itself: 
“T do not know how the process of accumulating my products is carried 
on by nature. But I do know, for I have observed it in all its spheres, 
that nature provides means to obtain results of whatsoever kind they may 
be. Ido know that in its economy the most minute product of the 
most minute cause is accounted for, gathered, and preserved for further 
products. Is it possible that my products should be outlawed? Why 
should they? Can I weigh or measure my thoughts and feelings? I 
eannot. Can I deny their existence because I cannot determine their 
weight, shape, or color? Would I have the least idea of the complicated 
harmony of the mechanism of the human body producing life, if I 
could not dissect it? Can I tell the law of this human life producing 
intellectual effect? Can it be denied that there is law producing 
them, because it is unknown? No, the laws of nature do not cease with 
my present material existence and its effects. Its laws reach beyond it, 
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and it has most assuredly provided means to gather my products and to 
preserve my individnality—as much of it as can be made a cause for 
farther effects, according tothe fixed Law of Creation. 

Matter likewise furnishes to jntellect a lecture, when it endeavors to — 
satisfy its cravings and longings to grasp, define, and state the nature 
of the first cause—God. The law of cause and effect coerces intellect 
to the conclusion that there is a first cause of all causes, a first Will. 
The intellect having looked to the primitiveness of matter, found it to 
be still matter, with its creating first cause unknown. Had it seen the 
creative power creating, the object of itssearch would have been reach- 
ed. But, it isnot so. The creative power was unseen, and the in- 
tellect cannot step beyond the primitive stage of matter into chaos. 
It is compelled to return to itself, and, reading the lecture of matter, it 
speaks thus. 

“Matter cannot inform me how it came to be matter; for it is un- 
conscious. It does not know its first cause. I cannot deduce from 
matter the form and substance of the creative power; for the form and 
substance of matter are changeable and the creative power cannot be 
changeable, because I observe its plans and purposes fixed and unal- 
terable. Neither can I deduce from my own minute individuality that 
intellect is God; for its powers are limited, and dependent on forces 
of matter. Neither can I say that the power within me, designated as 
reason, is a portion of God—consequently, that pure reason is God ; for 
I observe reason within me to be only functional in quality, to be an 
effect of a cause to produce other effects. Neither can I say that 
nature is God ; for it is equivalent to saying that matter is God, and 
that I am God. Matter denies being God ; it has not consciousness. 
I deny being God, for my powers are limited. If the sentence ‘ Na- 
ture is God’ signifies a self-creating, self-destroying, to be again a self- 
creating furce; that “the product of the ‘I am’ of all intellects flows 
into a common reservoir, and is thus constituted the ‘ creative power,’ 
then nature is planless and purposeless, which is a denial by nature of 
nature. If I, the grand result of nature, am to dissolve into primitive 
elements, creating matter, or to be matter itself, I would designate na- 
ture as waste, lawless, planless, and objectless. It would be the rearing 
of a magnificent temple for nothingness, because of unconsciousness, to 
dwell in. And I deny that nature is planless and without a law, be- 
cause I exist.” 

Intellect thus finds itself a link in the chain of causes and effects; 
whose beginning is by God, and whose ending is with God. It finds 
itself the embryo for a higher condition to emerge forever from the 
womb of matter into the world of souls. It finds itself coerced by 
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nature, the law of God, to remain within its sphere of evolution pre, 
paratory for a higher sphere, and endowed with abundant means and 
faculties to perfect ‘itself for it. It is within the bonds of the law of 
nature, which coerces antecedent forces of matter to act within their 
respective spheres. 

Intellect, reading the lectures of matter, is convinced that, although 
seeing the footprints of the Creator in it, and feeling His presence 
within itself, it cannot see Him while it is in material existence. There- 
fore, it turns all the energies and powers of its being to prepare itself 
for higher spheres. Indeed, if man does not feel within himself that 
there is a God, matter furnishes the most positive evidence to convince 
him of it. Matter cannot tell him of the form or substance of God, 
but it tells him of his attributes, justice and mercy, wisdom and per- 
fection. More than that it is not necessary for man to know; were it 
necessary, the merciful Creator would have provided means to obtain 
that knowledge. And within man, faith and hope re-echo the lecture 
of matter; and rising on the wings of faith and hope, the intellect of 
man thankfully reveres the Omnipotent, and says: ‘ Blessed art thou, 
God, king of matter and of intellect, who hast created me with life, 
intellect, and soul.” 


Il. 
THE LECTURE OF INTELLECT TO INTELLECT. 


Marrer, while it is indispensable to intellect, would be as non- 
existing without it; but also intellect would be objectless without 
matter, and subjectless were it not to come in contact with other intel- 
lects. Matter is the base of the operations and of the supply of in- 
tellect. 

Intellect reads lectures from matter to impart’ them to other intel- 
lects. Without the means of matter they cannot be imparted ; with- 
out it they cannot be evidenced. Affirming or denying an all-wise and 
merciful Deity, and its own immortality, intellect. points to matter as 
evidence. If it affirms them simply by. its innate power of faith 
and hope, and without referring to matter, and if it succeeds thus to 
kindle the same feelings and convictions in others, it can only do so 
through the voice of enthusiasm vibrating through air, through the 
fire of the eye, through the radiance illuminating the face—through 
matter. 

Strains of melody cannot be produced without matter. The artist 
cannot produce form, telling at one glance the history of a life, the 
hopes or the anguish of a soul, without matter on which to impress his 
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creations. The intellect in that miniature world—the mimic stage— 
eannot hold up a mirror to nature, by portraying phases of life, its 
moods of humor, of pathos, of despair, of love, of friendship, of 
terror, and all the various passions and feelings, without posture of 
body, gesture, and facial expression. The scientist is a scientist only 
throngh matter for the sake of intellect. Yet can intellect not lecture 
to matter. All these results of intellect are without effect, if they do 
not impress themselves on others, and create thoughts, ideas, feelings ; 
thus creating life, spreading intellectual activity, increasing morality, 
and consequently the voluine of souls. 


_» It is this constant exchange and reciprocal action of thoughts, this 


friction of ideas, this contest of intellects, which produces that grand 
result in nature—intellectual development of mankind, culminating 
in moral excellence and perfection. Development cannot take place 
in the intellectual life of mankind without reciprocal action, as little as 
its material life can exist in stages of development without reci- 
procity. ~« i 

Without this object of attaining moral excellence, all achievements of 
intellect are fruitless. These faculties in the human being, which, 
when combined, are termed his intellect, are only functional in quality ; 
they are means to gbtain the end, namely, moral excellence and per- 
fection. Towards that object nature labors unceasingly. From mercy 
and justice creation emanates, and thereto all forces of life radiate. 
Justice and mercy, therefore, are the grand lessons of matter to intel- 


‘lect; and intellect can expound these lessons only when in contact 


with other intellects. By practically teaching them to others its teach- 
ings react on itself, and increases its own volume of morality in the 
same manner as the lessons of a material character, reacting, increases 
its own intellectual stores and material welfare. 

Were a human being, endowed with vigor of intellect, to isolate 
himself from his friends and kindred and wander into lonely places, ot 
what avail would lessons from the realms of nature be to him if he has 
not other intellects to act upon? Were he to succeed in discovering 
many mysteries of its laboratory, and vie with it in producing effects, 
and were other intellects not to partake of them, of what benefit would 
they be? Were he to discover means to navigate the immensity of 
space, or methods by which to get tidings from yonder realms whence 
no traveller has as yet returned, and, prompted by evil motives, not 
divulge his results, of what benefit are they? He lives only for 
himself and within himself—a prodigious but ungrateful child of na- 
ture, walking in its paths with unhallowed steps—for ingratitude is 
the parent of sin, as gratitude is the incentive to virtue. He has ren- 
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dered nothing to nature, since other intellects cannot partake of the. 
results of the labor of his thought. Nature does not care for his dis- 
coveries; they are only grants from its bountiful store-house. Nature 
gave him, but he made no returns. Vain, frivolous, and objectless ig 
such a life. Fallen from its high estate is such an intellect. He is 
like a man who, lost in desert lands with fellow-beings, isolates himself 
from them, and, thus isolated, discovers a spouting and cooling stream 
of water ; there he quenches his thirst, and, sitting on a high rock, he 
beholds in the distance his fellow-sufferers slowly dying of thirst, but 
he moves not; hemakes not a sign. Coldly he looks on, and the bub- 
bling waters merrily dance, and invite the thirsty, dying travellers, 
But alas! it can only dance and sparkle in the bright sunshine; it can- 
not shout nor make a sign, or else it would. And the intellect, wrap- 
ped in the body of a human being, sits there and shouts not, and makes 
not asign. Better were it for such a man that he were a rock ona 
sea-shore, lashed by the fury of the ocean waves, or a tree in an isolated 
place; for the rock stands sentinel to the land to guard it against the 
encroachments of the furious element of water, and the tree breathes 
into air the life it receives from earth. 

Would an intellect thus isolated, and laboring the arduous labor 
of thought, have engraved its results by signs or dots, straight, curved, 
or crossed lines on rock, wood, or any other substance, he would have 
rendered a product to his fellow-beings. He would have left a lecture 
as lasting as the material bearing it. If a rock was his scroll, and 
metal his pen, the lecture would last for ages. Ages would roll on, . 
but there is his lecture, speaking to intellects, and creating results. 
Languages may die, and others be born ; nations disappear like a cloud, 
and others be passing over the stage of life; civilizations may flourish,. 
and be swallowed up by others succeeding it—but the lecture of that 
intellect remains. Succeeding generations with new languages, cus- 
toms, and civilizations stand before it, and gaze with awe and rever- 
ence on those mute signs of a soul laboring the labor of thought 
thousands of years ago. If the law of the signs is known, if they are 
deciphered, they speak their lecture. Perhaps it tells of a secret of 
nature’s realms which the hermit has explored; of a thought, spreading 
light in millions of souls, awaking day to expel night; of generations 
of peoples of whom nothing was known. It says something ; it speaks. 
If these strange signs cannot be deciphered, the'intellect beholding it 
seeks the key. Obstructions cannot tire it out, difficulties cannot ter- 
rify it. Be those signs like witches’ ogres, or enchanters’ dragons watch- 
ing a captive prince, the intellect of man wild liberate the prince, and 
carry away his jailors as captives,—trophies of victory. The intellect 
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will read those signs, and, reading them, will spread thought, increase 
feeling, exalt morality, multiply life, soul. 

Thus the past is touched by the finger of God. Thus the past speaks 
to the present, and intellect lectures to intellect. Happy mankind! 
its links pass not away without leaving their lectures. They are chis- 
elled on the Pyramids; they speak in the ruins of the desolated cities 
of Asia and Africa, and in the mounds of the Americas, in the parch- 
ment scrolls of the Indies, in the papyrus of China, in the monuments 
of Greece and Rome, in millions and millions of books, and, above 
all, in the living depository of all the results of the past, in the liv- 
ing peoples and nations themselves, with all the elements of their civil- 
izations. What an army of intellects has gone before us! What an 
ocean of thought! Where is the human intellect to read them all, to 
catalogue them? And all lecture on one subject—life!—God! Yet 
how manifold and variegated are they! As impossible to be counted 
by man as are the rays of the sun! 

The sun, created by God, radiates its rays on worlds, bringing forth 
life; and life radiates back in as many rays unto God. Thoughts and. 
feelings are darts of life, radiating back to the fount of life. How 
zealous should we be that our darts be those of goodness and purity. 
Only those penetrate to the presence of the mercy and justice of 
Creation. All others sink into the abyss of nothingness, and are with- 
out effect. 

Were an intellect to live only in the present, accepting its conditions 
and scope, without reading the lecture of past intellects, examining 
the causes that produced past and present conditions, whether com- 
mendable or otherwise, it could not know the means to attain its scope, 
even if recognized. Such a human being is only animated existence, 
not an intellect. Intellect is action of life grasping the past in order 
to understand the present, for the purpose of shaping the future. This 
action of the intellect results in the reading of the lectures of past 
intellects in history. 

History is the veil of God, covering the dead links of time, and 
resurrecting them into everlasting life. 

All the lectures of the growth and development of matter, in its 
details and entirety, when compared to the lecture of history—the 
development and growth of intellect, are like a minute grain of sand 
compared to the light of the sun. Matter is merely a mute evidence 
of God, but the history of mankind is a speaking witness of God. 
God is recognized only by life, and the history of mankind is the history 
of life; and he who does not read it, study it, and impartially analyze 
it, is like one unconscious of life, not having a knowledge of God. 
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Neither does an individual intellect, who does not study its own in- 
dividual history, have any cognizance of life or of God. 

The lecture of history embraces all lectures of matter and of intel- 
lect. ‘The history of mankind cannot be detached or severed, as little 
as an individual human being can detach a portion of his past existence, 
or sever his present from the future. The history of mankind is, as 
a whole, inseparable. It is the history of the life of an individuality, 
The causes that have produced grand effects in the past are the same 
as of the present; so are also the causes that have produced evil effects, 
If mankind will read the lectures of the past, if it will carefully heed 


their lessons, it can look to the future with calm expectations ; for, 


heeding the lessons, it will act upon them. 

The history of mankind, embracing lectures of matter and of intel- 
lect, coerces us to the cognizance of a Supreme Being, outside of the 
spheres of evolution of matter, and beyond the sphere of evolution 
of intellect; that the substance and torm of that Being .cannot be 
comprehended or conceived by intellect, that it can express that Being 
only by similes, which are reproductions of the intellect by material 
means of impressions received through them ; that such similes as Om- 
nipotent, Gracious, Merciful, All-just, All-wise, All-goodness, Intinite, 
Eternal, and others, are only such attributes of Him, which intellect 
can comprehend; that in the whole vocabulary of the modern and 
ancient languages, as known to mankind, there is only one word which 
expresses all the combined conceptions by mankind of the Creative 
Power ; that word is m=, Jehova, the combined essence of nen mn 
mn, He was, he is, and he will be—Eternal. Only mercy and jus- 
tice, wisdom and perfection can live forever. 

The history of mankind, also, teaches us that all our impressions are 
though the media of our material senses; that our intellectual and 
intuitive faculties thus impressed act on our individuality, and through 
us on other intellects; that all the phenomena of intellectual life are 
the result of the action of intellect based on facts, transpired, accom- 
plished or transpiring or in process of accomplishment, be the object of 
that exercise matter, the intellect itself, or other intellects, and be its 
subject matter individual intellectual life or that of mankind in its 
whole individuality. Even the phenomenon of history—the prophetic 
powers of the people of Israel—are not excepted. Says the illustrious 
Maimonides, “ Prophecy is a process of mental activity, and is com- 
posed of numerous minor activities based upon a variety of facts trans- 
pired, accomplished, and transpiring.” 

Therefore, the intellect of mankind, exercising its various activities, 
can only receive, acknowledge, and base its legislation uvon such 
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announcements of principles of truth, which come to it through the 
media of material senses, and are analyzed by its own. intellectual 
powers. Therefore, all declarations of supernaturalistic systems of 
faith, not being demonstrable to the intellect, either through matter or 
intellectual life, are rejected as principles of moral government of 
mankind, as they are an obstacle to its development. 

History teaches that intellectual life has as the object of the exercise 
of its activities the material and moral realms of nature, and as the 
subject self-development towards a perfected state of existence ; that 
excellence of morality is the law to reach a perfected state, and that 
all the aggregate result of intellectual and intuitive powers of mankind 
are Suietional faculties to obtain that exalted effect. Therefore, the 
sternest legislation and execution of its enactments should extract 
from all the aggregate results of intellectual and intuitive faculties 
means to increase the morality of the individual, and thus increase the 
volume of morality of the whole. 

History, being the life of the individuality of mankind, furthermore 
teaches that all its component parts have equa: rights. It tells us of 
the brotherhood of man and of the Fatherhood of God.. Therefore, any’ 
form of government, under which an inequality of any kind whatso- 
ever, except such as result’ from physical causes, is tolerated, is not a 
government according to the organic law of the moral government of 
God, which is mercy and justice. . 

History of individuality of mankind furthermore teaches that a rev- 
elation and a knowledge of the law of the moral government of God, 
according to which the moral government of mankind ought to and will 
be instituted, has been obtained and manifested itself through and with- 
in its own intellectual life, exercising its intellectual and intuitive powers 
_ upon facts of matter and of intellect, according to Nature, the immutable 
law of God; that mankind gradually approaches its object by its own 
intellectual life, and will attain it in its whole individuality, according 
to the fixed, unalterable law of God, which is justice and mercy. 

History is an evidence. Its compilations of minor histories of. indi- 
viduals and of nations speak of their struggles and combats and conten 
tions to reach their goal. Its lectures speak to us everywhere. They 
speak in races destroyed and in races preserved; in civilizations 
buried and civilizations. arising in their early morn; in destroyed and 
in buried cities, and in cities flourishing with all the bustle of indus- 
try and commerce; in lands flourishing and in lands desolated ; in con- 
quests and in defeats; in battle-fields and in cemeteries; on ocean and 
on land; in churches and in school-houses, temples and halls, works of 


art and works of fancy, of genius and of culture; in the workshop and 
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in the artisan’s studio; in halls of science and halls of plays, halls ot 
legislation and of justice; in riches and in poverty; in virtue and in 
vice; in happiness and in misery; in liberty and in tyranny; and 
above all, in the lectures of past intellects, imprinting their signs 
in millions and millions of books and monuments and columns, and, ris- 
ing towards heaven, in that book, from which mankind has drawn 
‘water to quench its thirst for faith and hope for thousands of years, 
and in that living monument of antiquity whose base is in the distant 
Orient, and whose cupola spreads over: the earth, in the house of 
Israel—the speaking, thinking and intellectual monument bequeathed 
by history to mankind. 

Its lectures speak also, and as forcibly, in the life of every individual 
human being, in its hopes and in its fears, in its charity and in its tyr- 
‘anny, in its loves and in its hates, in its joys and in its sorrows, in its 
reverence and in its frivolity, in its ambitions and in its despondency, 
and, above all, in its struggles and contentions to gain, to acquire, to 
attain, to unfold, to ascend, to develop, and to leave a memento of its 
existence. 

It is the lecture of force of matter and of life of intellect to assert 
themselves. Matter is in an unconscious struggle, but intellect is in a 
conscious struggle. Intellect, being life, denies being matter. And like 
Elijah of old, calling down the fires from heaven to annihilate supersti- 
tion and error, and its children, vice and sin, mankind extracts the fire 
‘of truth from matter, and placing it on the altar of intellect—faith and 
‘hope, it beholds matter consume itself, and exclaims “Jehova is God!” 

(To be continued.) 
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Rasst Extezer, who was as much distinguished by the greatness of 
his mind as by the extraordinary size of his body, once paid a visit to 
‘Rabbi Simon. The learned Simon received him most cordially, and, 
filling a cup with wine, handed it to him. Eliezer took it, and drank 
‘it off at a draught. Another was poured out—it shared the same fate. 
“Brother Eliezer,” said Simon, jestingly, “rememberest thou not 
what the wise men have said on this subject?” ‘I well remember,” 
‘answered the corpulent Eliezer—* That people ought not to take a cup 
at one draught. But,” added he, jocosely, ‘the wise men have not so 
defined their rule as to admit of no exception; and in this instance, 
friend Simon, there are no less than three—the cup is small, the re- 
eciver large—and your wine so delicious! "—Jerusalem Talmud. 
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REVIEWED IN AN ESSAY ON THE TALMUD AND THE GOSPELS. 


BY REV. DR. ZIPSER, Chief Rabbi of Alba, in Hungary. 
(Concluded from page 73.) 
Matruew, Craprer VI. 


Verses 22 and 23.—“ The light of the body is the eye: if therefore 
thine eye he single, thy whole body shall be full of light ; but if thine 
eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full of darkness. If, therefore, the 
light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness !” 

I am not acquainted with the interpretation Christian theologians 
put upon this passage, but I will endeavor to elucidate it by the fol- 
lowing quotation from the Talmud: At the time of a great drought, 
the ecclesiastical court of the spiritual’ prince ordered public prayers 
and fasting, to entreat the Lord to send rain; but no rain came [per- 
haps their piety was not of the right sort]. One of the disciples, 
Saeira the younger, who entertained such an opinion and was anxious 
to make thie people sensible thereof, expounded the passage in the 
following manner: “If ought be committed through the eyes of the 
congregation” [Numb. xv. 24], which he explained by the following 
simile: “If the eyes of the bride are sparkling and lustrous, it is a 
sign of a healthy and vigorous constitution ; but if the eyes [and there- 
by he metaphorically hinted at the guides and leaders of the commu- 
nity] are dim and lustreless, then we may conclude that the body is 
sickly and unhealthy ” [Taanith, 24, a]. 

Verse 24.—“ Vo man can serve two masters. . . . Ye cannot 
serve God and Mammon.” 

Of Rabbi Mayer, the sop of Talmudical celebrity, who had writ- 
ten three hundred fables, which he put into the mouth of the fox, the 
Talmud has preserved the following: The fox had taken up his abode 
in the vicinity of the wolf. One day his rapacious neighbor came to 
him and asked for a meal, or else he would devour his young ones. 
To rid himself of his troublesome guest, the fox had recourse to the 
following trick: He took the wolf, under the promise of providing him 
with a dainty supper, on a clear moonshine night, to a neighboring 
well, where there were two buckets suspended. The fox seated him- 
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self in one of them, and by his own weight let himself down to the 
bottom of the well. When his dull companion inquired the reason of 
this, the sly old fox, pointing to the reflection of the moon on the water, 
exclaimed, “ What do I want down here? Look, what rich cheese, 
what dainty viands, and other good things are here in abundance; 
how I do enjoy them!” ‘“ Won’t you share them with me?” asked 
the voracious wolf. “ By all means,” rejoined Reynard ; “there is the 
other bucket; seat thyself in it, and it will bring thee immediately 
within reach of all these delicacies.” The wolf followed the advice, 
and no sooner had he taken his seat in the bucket, than his descending 
weight brought the fox back on ¢erra firma, and he left the wolf un- 
disturbed, to feed on cheese made of moon-shine [Sanh., 39, a.]. This 
fable, like all fables, contains a moral lesson, and we will now en- 
deavor to trace it. ‘ 

The two worlds—the mundane and the celestial—are compared to 
two buckets, the one of which is continually in the ascendancy, while 
the other sinks. Man has his free choice to choose either the one or the 
other, but one only. Hast thou, O man, given the preponderance to 
the scales which rise to heaven? Then thou must not marvel if thou 
be weighed in the scale of earthly possessions, and be found wanting ; 
thou canst not possess both at thesametime. ‘If you have given your- 
selves up,” teaches the Talmud, in another place, “ to the study of the 
holy law, or, on the other hand, neglect it by seeking*worldly lucre, 
then you resign, by the pursuit of the first, all pleasure of this life, 
and by the restless striving after worldly possessions, you lose sight of 
and renounce the imperishable treasures of a better world. You have 
created for yourselves hell on earth, and hell after life” (Yoma, 72). 

Verse 25.—-“ Therefore, I say unto you, take no thought for your life, 
what ye shall eat or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, what 
ye shall put on; 78 not the life more than meat, and the body than rai- 
ment ?” 

The Talmud tells us of Antoninus asking his friend, the profound 
Rabbi Jehuda, for an explanation of the passage in Job (xxxviii. 14), 
“It is turned as clay to the seal, and they stand as a garment ;” when 
Rabbi Jehuda answered, “He who called man into existence, and 
created him with ‘the human face divine,’ will also clothe and pro- 
vide him with all necessaries ” (Jer. Kilayim, sec. 9, 32, b. ed. Cy.). 

Verses 26 and 28.—“ Behold the fowls of the air ; for they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns ; yet your heavenly Father 
Seedeth them. Are ye not much better than they? And why take ye 
thought for raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; 
they toil not, neither do they spin.” 
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A moral similar to this may be foundin the Talmud. RabbiSimeon 
said, ‘‘ Did you ever behold the lion bearing burden, the stag holding 
harvest, the fox engaged in traffic, or the wolf selling viands? And 
yet they all find their food without care. How much more should 
this be so with man, who had been created to the service of the 
Almighty; but our iniquities have perverted our high destiny, and 
brought us sorrow and care ” (Kidushin, 82, 5). 

Verse 30.—“ Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, which 
to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much more 
clothe you?” 

And God said, “Thou hast had pity on the gourd, . . . and 
should I not spare Nineveh?” (Jonah iv. 10). “To what purpose,” 
asked a Talmudist, “has God created insects and vermin?” “They 
have been created for a wise end,” was the rejoinder ; “ that the sinner 
may take a lesson and not despair of God’s providence and His paternal 
love ; for since God gives life to and maintains these useless creatures, 
how ‘much more will he do so to man” (eens Berachoth, sec. 9, p. 13, 
ed. Cr.) 

Verse 31.—“ Therefore, take no thought, saying, what shall we eat ? 
or phat shall we drink? or wherewith shall we be clothed ?” 

“He who makes supplication to God in an uncontrolled and ardent 
spirit, is considered of little faith” (Berachoth, p. 24, 5). 

Verse 34.—“ Take, therefore, no thought for the morrow; for to- 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself.” 

Rabbi Eliezer said, ‘“‘ He who has bread in his basket for to-day, and 
asks where he shall find some for to-morrow, is of little faith ” (Sota, 
48, J). Shamai provided on the first day of the week for the Sabbath, 
that he might not enter upon the sacred day unprovided ; but Hillel’s 
motto was, “ Blessed be the Lord, who provides for our necessities 
every day ” (Beza, p. 16, a). A pious man, in addressing an audience, 
asked his listeners the following questions: “ What would you think 
of a master who should demand of his servants the labor, not only of 
days and years, but of a whole life at once? Would you not consider 
such a demand the more unreasonable, since the servant cannot know 
the term of his natural life? Now, God has vouchsafed unto us His 
paternal care, to deserve which, we have duties to fulfil, which are in- 
cumbent upon us at certain times, and which we consequently cannot 
fulfil befurehand. How, then, could we so unreasonably ask his boun- 
ties for days and weeks beforehand, which we are not even sure whether 
we shall live long enough toenjoy?” (Hobat Halebabot Shaar Habe- 
tachon). 
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Marruew, Cuarrer VII. 


Verse 1.—“ Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 

“Whoso keepeth his mouth and his tongue, keepeth his soul from 
trouble” (Prov. xxi. 23); which means, he who does not condemn others 
will also not be condemned by the Lord; and the tongue it is which, 
by pronouncing guilt or innocence against others, pronounces its own 
verdict; for in the measure we judge our fellow-creatures, either 
charitably or harshly, we, in whom the same feelings are inherent, shall 
be judged by the Supreme Judge of all mankind, as we find from King 
David, 2 Sam. xii. 7 (Yalkut). Hillel taught the following doctrine: 
“ Judge not thy fellow-man until thou be similarly situated ” (Ethics 
ii, 5), a sentence with which Leibnitz fully coincides: “La place 
d’autrui est le vrai point de vue pour juger équitablement lorsqu’on s’y 
met ” (Nouv. Essai, p. 48). 

Joshua Ben Perdis (who, according to the Talmud, was the teacher 
of the founder of the Christian religion), promulgated the following 
doctrine: ‘Judge all men (in doubtful and uncertain cases) with 
leniency (Ibid. 8). Simeon Ben Shetach, his contemporary, went even 
so far as to assert that the guilty, as soon as he received the sentence 
and submitted to the punishment of the court, should no longer be con- 
sidered as criminal (Ibid. 8). ' 

An itinerant trader in spices, who travelled in the vicinity of Ziporah 
(a town in Palestine) to sell his commodities, called aloud, “ Who will 
buy ? buy the balm of life?” A crowd thronged around hii to pur- 
chase such elixir of life, and among them he observed Rabbi Yanai. 
‘You, and those who resemble you, do not stand in need of my arca- 
num ; but you,” turning to the crowd, “ if you want to possess this life- 
prolonging balm, here it is.” And taking the psalm from his pocket, 
he read aloud to them: “ Where is the man who desireth life? who 
loveth many days to live happy? Guard thy tongue from speaking 
evil, and thy lips from uttering guile ” (Psalm xxxiv. 13, 14; Rabba to 
Lev. Parasha, 16). 

Verse 2.—“ For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged ; 
and with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.” 

A similar sentence we meet with in the Talmud. Rabbi Mayer said, 
“With what measure man metes, it shall be measured to him from 
heaven” (Sanhedrin, p. 100, a). Rabbi Johanan said, “He who neg- 
lects to mourn the death of a pious man, shall die unmourned for ; for 
with the measure we mete, we shall be measured again ” (Shabbat, 105, 0). 
“ At the creation of the world, God instituted this just retribution— 
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measure for measure—and if all the laws of nature should be reversed, 
this law should stand for ever” (Rabba to Genesis, Parasha, 10). 

Verses 3 and 4.—“ And why beholdest thou the mote* that is in thy 
brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye? 
Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull the-mote out of thine 
eye, and behold a beam is in thine own eye?” 

“Woe to that age in which the reproved retorts on him who reproves 
him, in which the accused will sit in judgment upon those who judge 
him! Do they say, ‘Take, the splinter out of thine eye;’ he will 
answer, ‘Remove the beam out of thine own eye.’ Say they, ‘Thy 
silver has become dross;’ he continues, ‘Thy drinks (doctrines) are 
mixed with water’” (Baba Bathra, 15, 4). Rabbi Tarphon said, “ It 
would greatly astonish me if there could be any one found in this age 
who would receive an admonition; if he be admonished to take the 
splinter out of his eye, he would answer, ‘ Take the beam out of thine 
own’” (Erachin, 16, 4). Alphasi to Baba Meziah, at the end of the 
second section, quotes the same passage, but he has it under the follow- 
ing version: ‘ Take the splinter from between thy teeth.” And since 
we have reason to believe that the Talmud and the Evangelists have 
drawn from one and the same source in using this simile—viz., the 
literary fragments preserved from the schools of the Pharisees—and 
since Matthew and Luke (vi. 41) both have “ophthalmo” (eyes), we 
should consider it but right to retain also the Talmudical version, as 
quoted above. But the fact recommends the adoption of the second 
version; and I am at a loss to understand the sense of the sentence, 
“* Take the splinter or beam out of thine eye.” Howshould the splinter 
or beam come into the eye? This would be tantamount to “swallow- 
ing a camel,” or “marching it through the eye of a needle.” But this 
simile appears quite different when we read it as Alphasi does. The 
Talmud treats repeatedly of a case, when any one has stolen a piece of 
timber—a beam—and used it as a rafter in his house or in his room, 
whether, on repenting of his act of depredation, he is obliged to return 
the identical beam, or restore the value of the same. Now, in our alle- 
gory, the Talmud presumes that such a piece of timber had been stolen 
by a person, and used in building his house. While squaring this beam, 
another came and picked up the splinters that were chopped off. He 
who now owns the beam, though he dishonestly came in possession of 
it, perceives the chip in the hand of the other, wherewith he picks his 
teeth. He taxes him with ‘appropriating to himself what does not 





* Luther’s German translation has here ‘‘ splinter,” which the writer has followed, 
and made his quotations accordingly. 
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belong to him: “Take the splinter out of your teeth, that I may prove 
to you that it is a piece of my beam.” The other man, however, well 
aware of the dishonest possession of the beam by the moralizer, tells 
him, with just indignation, “You reprove me for the sake of the 
splinter; you had better remove the beam, which is continually before 
your eyes as a witness of your theft and dishonest action.” 

Verse 5.—“ Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own 
eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy 
brother's eye.” 

Resh Lakish said, “ What is the meaning of the passage, ‘ Examine 
yourselves, and search’ (Zephan. ii. 1)? He who will reprove others, 
must himself be pure and spotless” (B. Meziah, 107, } » B. Bathra, 60, }). 

Verse 6.—“ Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye 
your pearls before swine.” 

Hillel, the hoary-headed, said: “ When thon séest a generation that 
taketh delight in the law of God, be diligent in its promulgation, for it 
is said, ‘there is that scattereth and yet increaseth’ (Prov. xi. 24); but 
seest thou a generation which makes light of the law of God, arrest it, 
for it is said (Psalins cxix. 125), ‘there is a time when it is practicable, 
for the Lord’s sake, to make void the efficacy of the law’” (Ber. 63, a). 
“That there be no wailing in our streets ” (Psalms exliv. 14), viz., that 
we should not send forth disciples who burn their victuals, 7.¢., the 
spiritual food which they shall dispense to the multitude; in other 
words, who disseminate dangerous doctrines (Ibid. 17, 0). Rabbi 
Hanina asked, “ How can the apparent contradiction in the two follow- 
ing passages be reconciled? It is said in one place, ‘ Let thy fountains 
be dispersed abroad’ (Prov. v. 16); and in another place we read, 
‘Let them be only thine own, and no strangers’ with thee’ ” (Ibid. v.17), 
and explains it thus: “So thy pupils are well-meaning and of good 
principles, let thy fountains (of wisdom and of the law) pour forth their 
supplies publicly ; and if not, restrain thyself, and bereserved” (Taanith, 
7, a). Not so rigorous, however, is the Talmud in its restrictions when 
the reverse is the case; and it permits, at times, of receiving instruction 
even from the man whose religious conduct is not entirely free from 
reproach; and Rabbi Mayer, whose instructor had been of that class, 
expressed himself in the following manner: “I have sifted the kernel, 
but thrown away the husk” (Hagiga, 15, a); with which opinion Mat- 
thew (xxiii. 3) seems to coincide. 

Verses 7 and 8.— Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall 
Jind ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. For every one that asketh, 
receiveth » and he that seeketh, findeth ; and to him that knocketh, it 
shall be opened.” 
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“ And it shall come to pass, that whosoever shall call on the name of 
the Lord, shall be delivered” (Joel ii. 82). Rabbi Pinchas said, “It 
once happened that a traveller, bound for Tiberias, arrived there late at 
night. The Roman sentinels stopped him, and questioned him to his 
whereabouts. The stranger, apprehensive lest the unscrupulous soldiers 
should deal summarily with him, gave himself out to be a relative of the 
Emperor Vespasian. This procured him better treatment at the hands 
of his jailers. In the morning, a report was sent to the emperor, who 
happened to be present in that town, when it was soon ascertained that 
the statement was not true—that the stranger not only was no member 
of the imperial family, but proved himself a son of that,.at the time, so 
cruelly persecuted race—the Jews. Many voices were raised to punish 
the daring outrage of the Jew, and urged the emperor to visit this 
offence against his majesty, with condign punishment. The magnani- 
mous Vespasian, however, turned a deaf ear to his blood-thirsty coun- 
sellors, and replied, ‘ No one shall ever have occasion to use my name 
in vain; release him.’” ‘When such,” adds the Talmud, “is the case 
with man, who is subject to passions, how much more must it be the 
case with the Supreme Being, of who it is said, ‘ Whosoever calls 
upon the name of the Lord shall be delivered.” Rabbi Alexander 
said, “During the reign of Alexander (of Macedonia) -a robber was 
caught whose name was also Alexander, and sentence of death was 
pronounced against him. When asked for his name, he gave it—Alex- 
ander—which incident pre him an acquittal at the hands of the em- 
peror. ‘ When mortal man,” again remarks the Talmud, “ acts with so 
much mercy, how much more is to be expected of Him who is the Father 
of mercy; and therefore it is said, ‘ He who is called after the name of 
the Lord shall be delivered ’” (Jer. Berachoth, 9, page 13, ed. Cr.). 

Verse 9.—* What man is there of you, whom of his son ask bread, 
will he give him a stone ?” 

“Unto Thee lift I up mine eyes, O Thou that dwellest in the heavens. 
Behold, as the eyes of the servants look unto the hand of their master, 
and as the eyes of a maiden unto the hand of her mistress, so our eyes 
wait upon the Lord our God, until that He have mercy upon us” 
(Psalm exxiii. 1, 2). The life of man, said King David, is compared to 
the task of a day-laborer, of whom it is said, “ Man is as a servant who’ 
earnestly desireth the shadow, and as a hireling who looketh for the 
reward of his work” (Job vii. 2); and Thou, O Lord, hast commanded, 
“At his day thou shalt give him his hire, neither shall the sun go 
down upon it, for he is poor, and his life may depend on it” (Deut. 
xxiv. 15). Can I, therefore, look for less from Thee, O Lord, on 
whom my whole life depends?” (Yalkut to Psalms, sec. 701). oie 
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Verse 11.—“Jf ye, then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more shall your Father which is in Heaven 
gwe good things to them that ask Him?” 

Turnus Rufus, the Roman general, once asked R. Akiba, “If your 
God be the Father of the poor, why does he not. give them all their 
necessaries ?” The Rabbi answered, “This is done to give us an op- 
portunity to practice virtue, and to act meritoriously.” “This must, 
on the contrary,” rejoined the other, “ make you appear culpable in 
the sight of your God. Picture to yourself a king whois wroth against 
a faithless servant. He put him in a dreary prison, and ordered that 
no one should provide him with food. Would he not be justly incens- 
ed against those who, in spite of his express command, furnished him 
with food?”—* Your parable is hardly logical,” replied the Rabbi; 
“it ought to run thus: ‘A king was angry with his son, and, in the 
first ebullition of his anger, he ordered him to be imprisoned, and kept 
without food. An intimate friend of the king provided the unhappy 
son with such necessaries as were indespensable for the preservation ot 
his life. A few days after, when the king’s anger was appeased, and 
parental love again asserted its right, he inquired after the fate of his 
unhappy son, and when he heard how his true friend had preserved 


the life of his child, would he not bestow on him the highest reward ?? | 


And we are called the children of God, for it is written, ‘Ye are the 
children of the Eternal, your God’” (Baba Bathra, 10, a). 

Verse 12.—“Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them ; for this is the law and the 
prophets.” 

“Rabbi Akiba said, ‘ Love thy fellow-man as thyself’ (Num. xix. 
18); this is the basis of the Divine law” (Jer. Nedarim, 9, p. 41, ed. 
Cr.). Hillel taught, “‘ Whatever you should not like to be done 
unto you, do not to others ;’ this is the essence of ‘the Divine law, all 
the rest is comment only” (Sabbath, p. 31, a). If we consider this 
sentence attentively, we shall find that the injunction of Hillel is given 
in a negative sense, while Matthew teaches his doctrine in a positive 
manner; that the teacher in Israel makes justice the rule to guide us 
in all our actions, while the Evangelist sets up charity as an imperative 
duty. The first can be dalled pertect duties, 2. ¢., definite, and apply- 
ing to all occasions and in all cases ; the latter imperfect duties, or such 
as allow a certain latitude, a certain discretion, in the execution of the 
same. And when in any given case two such conflicting duties pre- 
sent themselves, where the one must necessarily supersede the other, 
the Talmud and moral philosophy teach that justice becomes impera- 
tive, and supersedes charity. If, for instance, the life of a man is in 
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danger, charity commands as a duty that we exert ourselves to save 
human life; but when this can only be accomplished by sacrificing an- 
other life, the duty of justice demands that this life should not be sac- 
rificed ; for, as the Talmud very justly remarks, “ Who will tell me 
that the blood of the one is redder (more precious) than that of the 
other.” Thus Hillel based his sentence on the duty of justice, and 
adopts it as a rule which in all cases must be absolute and inviolable. 

Verses 13 and 14.—“Enter ye in at the straight gate ; for wide is the 
gate and broad is the way which leadeth to destruction, and many there 
be which goin thereat. Because straight is the gate, and narrow is the 
way, which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it.” 

The Talmud has a similar saying: “‘I have laid before you life wih 
death, blessing and curse’ (Deut. xxx. 19). Now any one might say, 
Since the Lord has placed before me two ways, the way of life and the 
way of death, is it left to my own free choicein which to walk? There- 
fore, it is said, ‘Cuoose Lirz.’ On a certain highway, two roads 
branched off in opposite directions ; the one, level and straight in the 
beginning, soon turned out rugged, and overgrown with thorns and 
briers; the other proved itself, when first taken, to be narrow, and be- 
set with many difficulties, but ultimately led smoothly and without in- 
terruption to the desired goal. Many were led astray by the promis- 
ing prospect of the first, but on taking it, they would never have reached 
the desired end, had not a kind-hearted cicerone stepped in, and direct- 
ed them on their right course. Thus spake Moses to Israel: ‘ You 
see that the path of the wicked is prosperous, and that the sun of pros- 
perity shines on their way ; but be not deceived by appearances ; life 
on earth is only as a few short steps when compared to lifeeternal. If 
it presents itself as strewn with roses, they only conceal the abyss 
which they cover, and which leads to destruction; for it is said, ‘the 
wicked have no future’ (Prov. xxiv. 20). You again behold the path 
of the righteous dismal and dreary, and beset with many difficulties ; 
but this is only at the first set-out, for in the end it will be lighted up 
by the light of eternal bliss, as it is said, ‘The path of the just is as 
the shining light, that shineth more and more unto the pertect: day’ 
(Ibid. v. 18); choose, ye, therefore, the latter path; it is the way that 
leads to life” (Yalcut to Deut. xi. 6). 

Verse 16.— Ye shall know them by their fruits.” 

Not only has the Bible many instances where man is likened unto a 
tree, and his actions unto the fruit thereof (Psalms i. 3; Isaiah iii. 10; 
Ixv. 21), but we repeatedly meet with this simile inthe Talmud. The . 
Medrash explains the passage in Ezekiel'xvii. 24, “And all the trees of 
the field shall know that I, the Lord, have brought down the high 
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tree, have exalted the low tree”—“Alu Haberioth,” as referring to 
man, as it is written, “ For the man is as the tree of the field” (Rabba 
to Exodus, Parasha, 53). Why is the foliage of the fruit tree less exu- 
berant and less noisy than that of the forest tree? We can well dis- 
pense with both (answer the first); we are distinguished by the deli- 
cious fruits we bear, and need not noise about our existence ; while the 
others only make themselves conspicuous by their noise and rustling 
(Rabba to Ex., Parasha, 16). 

Verse 17, Fives so every good tree bringeth forth ya a but 
a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit.” 

The Talmud teaches as follows: “ Virtue alone is productive of 
goodly fruits, which yield abundance, not only for the time being, but 
also for the future; nay, bring blessings to posterity even after death. 
Sin, on the contrary, is barren,- gives only momentary gratification, 
and its offspring are repentance and sorrow ” (Kidushin, 40; Jer.Peah i. 
p. 16,6; Aboth of R. Nathan, 40; Yalcut to Psalm Ixii., Isa. iii.) 

Verse 19.—“Hvery tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn 
down and cast into the fire.” 

Rabbi Johanan said, “ What is the meaning of the Scriptural pas- 
sage, ‘ For the man is as the tree of the field: for thou eatest thereof, 
and thou shalt not cut it down’ (Deut. xx.19)% So thy teacher is both 
pions and virtuous, enjoy the fruit of his learning, and try assiduously 
to preserve him ; but if not, it is said of him, ‘ That tree, however, ot 
which thou knowest that it beareth no fruit, thou mayest destroy and 
cut it down’” (Ibid. 20; Taan. 7). 

Verse 21.—“WNot every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall en- 
ter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of the Fa- 
ther which is in heaven.” 

“The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon him ” (Psalms exlv. 
18), Do not think that he is so to all who do so indiscriminately : for 
it is added, “only to those who call upon him in truth.” “ Truly, the 
Lord is good unto Israel” (Psalm Ixxiii. 1); but imagine not to all 
without distinction; for it is qualified by the conclusion of the same 
verse, “only to those who are of a pure heart” (Yalcut to Psalms, 
chap. 73; Rabba to Lev., Parasha, 17). 

Verses 24 to 27.—“ Therefore, whosoever heareth these sayings of 
mine, and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, which built 
his house upon a rock ; and the rain descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell not, for it 
was founded upon a rock. And every one that heareth these sayings of 
mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which 
built his house upon the sand. And the rain descended, and the floods 
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came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house ; and it fell, and. 
great was the fall of it.” 

The Talmud abounds with many such parables. We will here give 
some of them: Elisha, the son of Abuyah, said, “ A man who studies 
the law, and acts in accordance with its commandments, is likened un- 
to a man who builds a house, the foundation of which is made of free- 
stone, and the superstructure of bricks. Storm and flood cannot injure 
the house. But he who studies the law, but is destitute of good ac- 
tions, is likened unto the man who builds the foundation of his house 
of brick and mortar, and raises the upper stories with solid stone. The 
flood will soon undermine and overturn the house” (Ethics of Rabbi 
Nathan, 24). 

Rabbi Eliezer, the son of Azariah, said, “He whose knowledge sur- 
passes his good deeds may be compared to a tree with many branches 
and a scanty root. Every wind shakes and uproots it. But he whose 
good deeds excel his knowledge may be compared to a tree with a few 
branches and strong roots; if all the hurricanes in the world should 
come and storm against it, they could not move it from its place” 
(Eth., iii. 22; Eth. R. Nathan, 22). 

Rabbi Johanan, the son of Sachai, said, “He who possesses know- 
ledge in the law, and is likewise God- faving and virtuous, is likened 
unto a clever art, who understands how to "handle his tools; but he 
who possesses knowledge without virtue, is an artist without tools; 
virtue without knowledge of the law is a tool in the hands of an inex- 
perienced workman—he knows not how to use it” (Ethics of Rabbi 
Nathan, 22). 

A fourth parable runs as follows:—“ The man who has acquired 
knowledge in the Divine law, and adjusts his actions in conformity 
with it, is likened unto a cup filled with wine, whose base is broad and 
firm; if it be placed out of hand, though it may incline, it will still 
stand firm, and its contents will not be spilt. But he who has know- 
ledge in the law, but does not obey the law, is like a cup without a 
base; hardly hast thou relinquished its hold, than it will overturn, and 
spill its contents ” (Eth. R. Nath., 24). 

We will instance here, before we come to a conclusion, two more 
parables. Rabba, the eon of Huna, said, “He who has theoretical 
knowledge in the law, but does not practise it, is like a treasurer who 
possesses the key of the innermost chamber, but not that of the outer 
door; how will he be able to enter?” Rabbi Yanai exclaimed, on be- 
holding a man of this description, “Woe! What is the use of plan- 


ning to make an entrance into a house that does not exist?” Shab- 
bat, 31, 2). : 
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In conclusion, we must remark, that most of the passages we have 
quoted from the Talmud and the Medrashim have been pronounced by 
such of the doctors as either lived anterior to the founder of the Chris 
tian religion, and taught in their schools of Talmudical celebrity, or 
lived in distant countries, far away from the theatre of his life, where 
they had no knowledge either of the existence of the Christian religion 
or of the gospel. We may, therefore, in all probability, conclude, that 
the founder of the Christian religion had imbibed these moral truths— 
which, in their contents, as well as their wording, resemble those we 
have quoted from the Talmud—in the schools of the Pharisees, with 


which his injunction to his apostles and followers (Matt. xxiii. 3) fully 
coincides. 





THE WISE CHILD. 


“Once on my travels,” said Rabbi Joshua, “I came near a town 
where the road separated to right and left. Not knowing which to 
take, I inquired of a little boy, who happened to be there, which of 
the two led to the town. ‘Both,’ replied he; ‘but that to the right is 
short and long, that on the left is long and short.’ I took that on the 
right, but had not far advanced when my progress was stopped bya 
number of hedges and gardens. Unable to proceed, I returned and 
asked the little fellow how he could be so cruel as to misdirect a stran- 
ger? ‘I did not misdirect thee,’ replied the boy, ‘I told thee what is 
true. But art thou a wise man amongst Israel, and canst not compre- 
hend the meaning of a child? It is even as I said. This road is the 
nearest, but still the longest on account of the many obstructions, 
unless thou wouldst trespass on other people’s ground, which I could 
hardly suppose from so good a man. The other road is, indeed, more 
distant, but it is, nevertheless, the shortest, being the public road, and 
may therefore be passed without encroaching on other people’s prop- 
erty.’ I admired his wit, and still more his good sense, and went on.” 





RABBINICAL APHORISMS. 


Nonz is so poor as he who is discontented with his lot. 

Ir behooves the wise man to study the spirit of the age, to guard 
his tongue, and to attend to his occupation. 

Whatsoever thy origin endeavor to acquire moral education, for 
all is valueless without it. 

When success crowns thy efforts, and renown declares thy wishes 
wholly successful, beware of impending reverses. 
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BABETTE. 
BY PHILIP BART. 
CHAPTER XII. 


Tue repast was one by no means to be despised. Evidently the good 
wife had done her best. The bread was good and white, and a huge 
fish, dressed in a peculiar Jewish method, was appetizing to a degree. 
The fare was simple, but excellent of its kind. 

“Thou wilt bring us some wine—that sent by our niece, wife,” said 
David as the meal commenced. . 

Probably the cheering sight of a well-served table had somewhat 
mitigated Ezra’s ire, for the stern features of his face relaxed, and at a 
sign of the host, the blessing being duly ended, the guest was made to 
understand that it was expected of him to fall to and do ample jus- 
tice to the fare. Nor did the traveller require much pressing, but ate 
heartily, and for some time little was said. The woman stood waiting 
on them, it being against her custom to eat at the table, now honored 
by such a distinguished and pious man. Presently she disappeared 
and returned bringing in her hand a bottle of wine. On its being 
placed on the table, another blessing was invoked. It was uncorked, 
and healths were interchanged. 

“Thou wilt pardon me, David, old friend of mine, for my words, if 
they had any sting in them, but mine is a holy mission. I know it is 
not well for me to be always picking up stones and throwing them, for 
sometimes they must needs strike friends and foes alike ; but, David, it 
is my mission, and, whilst I live, I must strive with all the strength 
within me to uphold our sacred cause, and allow no one, though he 
was my own brother, to straggle one single hair’s-breadth from the 
straight path which leads to that heaven in which only the true Israel- 
ite can hope to dwell in the future. Could I tell thee, David, all I have 
felt and suffered for our holy cause, how I have escaped through dan- 
gers, as: if by the miracle of God, thou wouldst forgive me—if presump- 
tuously, I should believe that the hand of the Lord had been outstretch- 
ed to save me, so that I might return, and by telling our people of the 
holy men of the true faith I had seen, and conversed with, they might 
be made better and purer. Since I have left here, few places holding 
Jews within their limits have been unvisited by me. I have been in 
Africa, among our Algerine brethren ; have seen the sacred remnants 
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of our race, even in Persia; have observed them, though suffering priva- 
tions and miseries to which thy condition is that of a prince, still stead- 
fast in their belief.” * 

“Did they follow the prayers as we did? Couldst thou make thy- 
self understvod ?” 

“Listen, David. Once in the most miserable town of Asia Minor, a 
mere hovel,—thy village was a palace to it,—disease and pestilence 
raged sore. I was stricken by the fever, and for ten long weary days 
‘and nights had no one even to minister a cup of water tome. On the 
eleventh day, I had made my peace with God, and was awaiting patient- 
ly for the angel of death. Half in a swoon, I heard voices at the door 
of the hut. ‘ Who lies ill within ?” asked a woman’s voice of a rough 
soldier, who by the order of the pasha was stationed in the narrow 
street, in order to forbid passers-by from entering where the sick were, 
and thus spreading the contagion. “Whois within? I know not nor 
eare. A good Mussulman certainly not. Maybe a Frank, for aught I 
know—for he speaketh our language indifferently. If so let him rot 
and perish, and may his grave be defiled. Woman of an accursed race, 
attend to thy own Jewish spawn, and pass on thy way.” 

“Good soldier, drive me not hence. As I passed here last night, in 
his fever 1 heard that sick man call on his God, in a language un- 
known to thee, but which tells me he is of my race. Woe unto me! 
My husband was borne to his grave yesterday. I am alone in the 
world now, but shall this help me having pity for another in misfortune! 
See, here is a piece of gold, give me access to this sick man, and, should 
I have to return, thou shalt have just such another piece.” The soldier 
let her pass. According to the custom of the country, with veiled head 
she approached me, and gazed on my face. “Sister,” said I, a moment 
of consciousness having returned, ‘we worship.the same God, the 
Lord of Israel is mine and thine; help thou a dying man, one of thy 
own race, and see that I be buried according to onr sacred rites.” 
Day and night that woman nursed me, and by her aid and through 
God’s mercy I was brought to life again. Wandering sometimes 
amidst a country packed with robbers, who would have murdered me 
for even the sorry garments I wore, a single word from me, revealing 
my race, has brought forth unknown friends, who have saved me from 
destruction. Is their belief pure? As pure as the mountain source, 
which first assuages the thirst, at the very foot of the mountain, before 
it is contaminated by the impure streams which carry to it the mud 
accumulated in the valleys. I--I, who thought I knew the law, have 
learnt many of their traditions. They must be true, because they— 
these very people, must have had the original law transmitted to them 
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without the taint which modern times has given to it. Would that I 
had been able to visit all lands, and there studied the faith—derived it 


-unalloyed from almost vik gin lips. Should God spare me, there is one 


country yet I must see.’ 

“One would think, Ezra, that now thy wanderings must be soon 
brought to a close. Age comes on apace. From thy own story thou 
hast hee one narrow escape. Come dwell with us. We may differ 
much, but still old friendships will hold their sway—and thou art wel- 
come. But whither wouldst thou now wander? Another glass of 
wine. It is good; it comes from my niece, who sends such dainty liq- 
uors to her uncle.” A shade of sadness overspread his countenance— 
“Thou didst not know'I had a niece, Ezra. She was born long after 
my departure.” 

“T knew it not,” was s the reply. 

“ But, learned anil pious man,’ + intone’ the seal-maker’s wife, to 
whom the allusion in regard to the niece she seemed disposed to con- 
sider out of the current of the conversation, “ tell me about the coun- 
try thon wouldst visit. I knew once, when I was a girl—it is years 
ago—a man, learned, like thyself, who visited my father. I remember 
his stories as if: they were those of yesterday. He was a learned and 
pious man, a good Jew. He believed in sacrifice, in the word and not in. 
the spirit. Ie had learned where he dwelt to lead to the altar animals 
to be slaughtered for the pleasure of the Lord. Believe me, I do not 
laugh at it, as my husband may.” There was a quiet smile pervading 
David’s face, which Ezra observed. 

“David, David, it behooves thee not to have wisdom taught thee 
from the lips of a woman, though she be thy wife. Right, my good 
woman, I have seen it, nor on my lips was there the least show of 
merriment. I respected these old customs. ILow could that blessed 
story of Abraham, about sacrificing Isaac instead of the goat, have: 
come to us, with all his struggles of fatherly love, but for the goat he 
was about to offer? In Africa I have seen our own people, who were: 
too poor to have the flocks our forefathers owned, sacrifice cocks to the 
Deity.” 

“ Was that not heathenish? How know you not that in the myriads 
of ages through which our people have passed in that benighted coun- 
try, they have not engrafted into their religion some of the strange 
rites of other creeds?” The wine had probably emboldened David’s 
tongue. , 

“ Scoff not,” was the reply. “ Nothing that a good Jew-can do, be it 
done in the way of religion, can be other than pure and holy. Listen, 


David. Less enlightened as thou thinkest they are, they have rejected 
Vor. IL—9 
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what was symbolic, and possibly kept to the strict letter of the law. 
Thou askest of me, good woman, where I would go to see the most 
holy remnant of our race? I will tell thee—not that David—alas !— 
pays much interest to my old stories—where I would go—and go I will, 
if my life is spared. Listen, When on the Red Sea, I learnt that in the 
African country, far, far away, lies a land called Abyssinia. There are 
Jews there, not many—still they worship in the old faith. These poor 
people, it is said, left Jerusalem in a happy time, before the conquest 
of it by the accursed infidels, when it was all in its majestic beauty, 
with its miles of glorious palaces and magnificent shrines, when Jews 
were the proudest people of the earth. Before, I say, before this queen 
city of the world was turned into a desert, its temple desecrated, its 
inhabitants slaughtered, before it was bereft of its crowning glories, a 
few families of Jews left their magnificent city, and sought to form a 
colony in another land. Perhaps they were carried there by the love 
of gain, and hoped, when they had accumulated some wealth, to return 
-again to their dear old native city, their grand Jerusalem, and there 
in leisure spend their old days. What kept them so long severed from 
‘their old land of Palestine no man knoweth. Had they lost their ships, 
or the knowledge of building them passed away? Thou knowest there 
are children’s books which tell of shipwrecked mariners living long on 
a desert island, spending their lifetime, passing weary days waiting 
for help and succor. So might it have been with this remnant of our 
people. That they still live in the land of expatriation is certain 
longing, still longing for their old-happy home. There is one thing 
‘sad, very sad, about it: these people know not of the destruction of 
the temple, the terrible ecourge of the hand of God inflicted on us for 
our sins. They still believe their Jerusalem, the Jerusalem of their 
forefathers, to be as the chronicles of their ancestors have handed it 
dewn to them—still lovely, the mistress of the world, still surrounded 
with smiling gardens. They are ignorant that they have now no 
home, and that their people es outcasts are scattered over the wide 
world.” 
“Ezra, thou hast moved me. Go not there,” cried David. 
“ Knowst thou what it is, to tell the woman thou meetest in the road, 
who left her lover well and hearty a half-hour ago—t Woman, thy 
bridegroom is dead; the river he bathed in swallowed him up; thou 
wilt find his wasted corpse on the bank. Thou hast no lover now.’ 
For pity’s sake, Ezra, go not there; leave them at least the consolation 
‘of hope, even though it be deferred for centuries—forever.” 
“David,” cried Ezra, with some emotion, “thou art a true man, 
and a good Jew to boot. Despite thy cavillings, thank God thy heart 
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beats warmly for thy race. Go there I will. There alone will I learn, 
perhaps, the true secrets of our holy creed, come closer to what was the 
true communion of the first of our race with their eternal Maker. I 
cannot tarry much longer. Ihave been so long a wanderer, that my 
foot will not stay long in one place. Mine is the work of the Lord, and 
it is His will that I journey forth, seeking out what there is to be found 
among our people. How long I shall tarry here I cannot tell. I go 
now to Vienna, to Warsaw, to Moscow, to Paris, to London, wherever 
our people can be found, to gather what little money I can for this last 
journey. They shall give me what I want—the rich and the poor will 
help me. It is not alms I ask, but the means wherewith to do pilgrim- 
age to holy places, and pray there for the future of our race. Thon 
shalt give unto me, David, and thy wife likewise.” There was not the’ 
least semblance of begging in this, on the part of the enthusiast ; it 
partook rather of the appearance that a boon was conferred by the ac- 
ceptance of money for a holy cause. 

“Thou shalt have something,” said David, “though I am not 
rich.” 

vat Habe been saving some little money to buy me a new dress, at the 
coming fair; for such a holy calling it shall not be withheld. Shall 
I fetch it now?” said the woman. 

“Thanks, not now. To-morrow I shall be away, may be gone 
six months; on my return, the Lord willing, I shall again revisit you ; 
keep it until then, good woman. Now as tothe route. I know the 
Red Country, but not much beyond. Over the border I have friends. 
Do they smuggle still somewhat in this neighborhood? Many a close 
adventure I have had in the days of my youth, and many a narrow 
escape for life, holding it worth not much more than the pack I was 
trying to carry across the lines. These things, as far as I am concern- 
ed, I have nothing to do with now. I expect I shall fall in, in passing 
along the mountain country, with some of my old friends. From thence 
I go into Hungary. Hast thou friends there?” 

« Yes,” replied David ; “ but perhaps they would not avail thee much, 
seeing they are Christians.” 

“ Husband,” said the woman, addressing David, “as luck will have 
it, Moses has just returned ; he knows the country well and can give thee 
all information. Shall I send for him?” 

“ By all means,” cried Ezra, not heeding a significant shake of the 
head on the part of the host. 

“Moses,” added the wite, “I know not why, is not much loved by 
the husband.” — 

“Moses,” said David, “is a busy, prying fool, without an idea 
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save making money and breeding mischief; and which of these two he 
liketh best I cannot say.” 

“He knows, however, how to put up a pretty penny,” retorted the 
woman, “and if any one offers me bargains, it is Moses. He has 
brought us news, and late news, of our niece, husband.” 

“Did I not order you to shun this Moses as thou wouldst the pest?” 
rather angrily inquired David. 

“Tt was he that spoke to me this morning. One would think I was 
in my youth and bloom, and that I had a jealous husband,” said the 
woman with a simper. 

“Let there be peace,” cried Ezra ; “since this man’s presence is dis- 
tasteful to the master, here would I not dare to interfere. Give me his 
name again and where he dwells; the village is not large; I will seek 
him out, and get what names of our people I may want to call om for 
food and lodging on my journey. To-morrow I will rise and see him as 
the sun rises. After our morning meal I must leave thee. Thanks, 
David, for this generous meal ; such food as this have I not tasted for 
many a day.” ; 

Then the conversation drifted into a current of indifferent matters. 
As the supper was concluded, a blessing was asked once more, and at 


an early hour Ezra, David, and the whole household retired to rest. 
(To be continued.) 





THE SEVEN AGES, 


SEvEN times in one verse (said Rabbi Simon, the son of Eliezer) did 
the author of Ecclesiastes make use of the word Vanity, in allusion 
to the seven stages of human life. 

The first commences in the first year of human existence, when the 
infant lies like a king on a soft couch, with numerons attendants about 
him,—all ready toserve him, and eager to testify their love and attach- 
ment by kisses and embraces. 

The second commences about the age of two or three years, when the 
darling chad is permitted to crawl on the ground, and like an ‘unclean 
animal, delights in dirt and filth. 

Then, at the age of ten, the thoughtless boy, without reflecting on the 
past, or caring for the future, jumps and skips about like a young kid 
on the enamelled green, contented to enjoy the present moment. 

The fourth stage begins about the age of twenty, when the young man, 
full of vanity and pride, begins to set off his person by dress, and like a 
young unbroken horse, prances and gallops about in search of a wife. 

Then comes the matrimonial state, when the poor man, like the 
patient ass, is obliged, however reluctantly, to toil and labor for a living. 
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Behold him now in the parental state, when surrounded by helpless 
children craving his support, and looking to him for bread, he is as 
bold, as vigilant and as fawning too as the faithful dog, guarding his lit- 
tle flock, and snatching at ever -ything that comes in his way, in order 
to provide for his offapri ing. 

At last comes the final stage, when the decrepit old man, like the 
unwieldy though sagacious elephant, becomes grave, sedate, and distrust- 
fal. He then also begins to hang down his head towards the ground, 
as if surveying the place where all his vast schemes must terminate, . 
and where ambition and vanity are finally humbled to the dust.—e- 
drash Koheloth. 





PRETENDED MAJORITIES. 


“Tris declared in your law,” said a heathen to Rabbi Joshuah, “ that 
in matters where unanimity cannot be obtained, you ought to follow 
the majority; and you allow that we heathens are more numerous 
than you are; then why do you not follow our mode of worship?” 

“Before I answer thy interrogation,” replied the Rabbi, “ permit me to 
ask thee a question :—Hast thou any children?” 

“ Alas,” exclaimed the heathen, “ thou remindest me of the greatest 
of my troubles.” 

“ Why, what is the matter?” asked Joshuah. 

“T will tell thee,” replied the heathen; “I have many sons. Gen- 
erally speaking, they live pretty peaceably together; but when meal- 
time arrives, and prayers are to commence, each wishes to adore his 
God in his own way. One invokes Jupiter, another Mars, another 
Neptune. Each extols him whom he wishes to adore, and insists on 
his superiority. From words they often come to blows; so that in- 
stead of having a comfortable meal, we have nothing but confusion and 
quarrels.” 

“And why dost thou not endeavor to reconcile them?” asked J oshuah. 

“T might as well,” said the heathen, “ attempt to reconcile fire and 
water, or to smoothen the turbulent waves of the ocean.” 

“T truly pity thee,” said the Rabbi; “thy neighbors are, perhaps, 
more fortunate.” 

“ Not at all,” replied the heathen, “unless they be childless: other- 
wise, the same cause produces the same effect.” 

“ And yet,” exclaimed Joshuah, “thou callest this a majority— 
whose worship thou fain wouldst recommend tous! Be advised by me, 
good man, and before thou attemptest to reconcile others to such a 
mode of worship, first reconcile the worshippers among themselves.” 


Medrash Rabba. 












GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Tue intellect is perfected, not by knowledge, but by activity —Aris- 
totle. 


It is the business of philosophy to investigate, to admire, and to 
doubt.— Plutarch. 


Truth is the property of God, the pursuit of truth is what belongs to 
man.— Von Miiller. 


He is not only idle who does nothing, but he is idle who might be 
better employed.—Socrates. 

He who has not forgiven an enemy has never yet tasted one of the 
most sublime enjoyments of life.—Zavater. 

In life, we always believe that we are seeking repose, while, in reality, 
all that we ever seek is agitation.— Pascal. 

I should not know what to do with eternal bliss, if it did not offer 
me new problems and difficulties to be mastered.— Goethe. 

All actions of man, if prompted by, and tending towards higher 
principles, are the work of Religion, are the result of Religion.— Geiger. 

Virtue is more to man than either water or fire. I have seen men 
die from treading on water and fire, but I have never seen a man die 
from treading the course of virtue.— Confucius. 

When a man dies, people ask, “ What property has he left behind 
him?” But the angels, as they bend over his grave, inquire, “ What 
good deeds hast thou sent before thee 4”—Mahomet. 

When speech is given toa soul holy and true, Time, and its dome 
of ages, become as a mighty whispering-gallery, round which the im- 
prisoned utterance runs and reverberates forever.— Martineau. 

I will govern my life and my thoughts as if all the world were to 
see the one and to read the other; for what does it signify to make 
anything a secret to my neighbor, when to God all our privacies are 
open ?—Seneca. 

The goal of mankind’s destiny must be, to establish the unity of the 
(Religious) Idea and the Life, and in that very unity to prepare and 
produce the unity of the whole race of man.—Philippsohn. 

Let us accept different forms of religion among men, as we accept 
different languages, wherein there is still but one human nature ex- 
pressed. Every genius has most power in his own language, and every 
heart in its own religion.—Jean Paul Richter. 
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Tue Art JournaL. London & New York: Virtue & Yorston. 


Wir the December number, which now lies before us, this superb 
~vork closes its thirty-third volume. Few journals can show the record 
which this can. For years it has occupied the foremost position among 
illustrated papers, and has received the patronage of the highest 
and most cultivated classes of English society. In this country, where 
there are so few really good journals of illustration, the Avt Journal 
ought to be well received. In the December number, the leading 
plates are “Going to the Hay Field” by Hugh Cameron, “The 
Hamoaze ” by H. Dawson, and “The Guardian Angel,” engraved by 
W. Roffe, from the sculpture by J. S. Westerman. The catalogue of 
the International Exhibition is continued as an independent work, and 
promises to form by itself a very handsome volume. We trust the 


coming issues of the Journal will be found in many more American 
homes. 


Scnoot-Hovses. By James Jononnor. Architectural Designs by'S. 


E. Hewes. New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 


Wuarever is published by the house of Schermerhorn is sure to be 
of value. The present’work is intended to show the necessity of ap- 
plying the principles of architectural science to the construction of 
school-houses, and contains a variety of plans and elevations fully and 
accurately described. The subject is one which should receive the 
careful attention of all interested in the good work of Education, for 
upon the building used as a school-house depend the health and com- 
fort of those whose minds are supposed to be trained therein. Mental 
vigor is only properly developed when the requirements of physical 
strength and health are fully provided for. The author has also given 
many hints and suggestions in regard to school arrangement, furniture 


and apparatus, which, from the practical teacher, are entitled to more 
than a passing notice. 


Tue Atpingr. New York: James Sutton & Co. 


Tue December and January numbers are still on our table, and, 
though we have repeatedly turned to their leaves and admired the 
beauty of art so richly displayed thereon, we can look on them again 
and again, with the same pleasure and gratification as when we first 
received them. Messrs Sutton & Co. have in these numbers exceeded 
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all their past efforts, and have evinced an amount of euterprise and 
liberatity to satisfy the most fastidious. The Aldine is to-day one of 
the richest, best, and most valuable illustrated papers in the world. 
As such it is certainly entitled to be in the household of every person 
of refined taste. 


Frencn Prosk anp Porrry. By E. H. Macnt. NewYork: Wool- 
worth, Ainsworth & Co. 


Tue student of the French language will find this a valuable work. | 
It has been prepared as a sequel to the author’s Introductory French 
Reader, and is intended for the use of those who have already attained 
some proficiency in the language. The work is full of selections from the 
principal classical French Poets and Prose writers during the past two 
- hundred years, thus forming a compendium of French literature 
from the time of Louis XIV. Mr. Magill has also given biographical 
notices of the authors and has written an able treatise on French 
Versification. 


Otuer Booxs REcEtIven. 


Tue Brste Commentary. By Bisyors anp OTHER CLERGY OF 
THE ANnGLIcAN Cuurcu. Edited by F. C. Coox, M.A. Vol. 1. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


Tue Lire or Jesus tur Carisr. By Henry Warp Beecuer. 
New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 


Jaran iN our Day. Compiled and Arranged by Bayarp Taytor. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


Vick’s IttustrratED CatTALoguE AND FioraL GuinE For 1872. 
Rochester, N. Y.: James Vick. 


Tue Curisrmas Locxer. A Holiday Number of Old and New. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 


Tue Camsrince Course 1x Paysics, in 8 vols, and the ILAnp-Book 
Series to THE CamBrivce Course nv Puysics, in 3 vols. By Wm. 
J. Rotre and Jos. N. Gitter. New York: Woolworth, Ainsworth 
dé Co. 


Ricnarp VanperMarcK: A Novel. By Mrs. Sipvezy S. Harts, New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 





